Curly Dock 


Rumex Crispus 




Habitat: Curly dock will grow nearly anywhere. Disturbed soil, waste spaces, 
roadsides, fields, shorelines, riverbanks, and forest edges. 

Uses: Curly dock has edible, herbal, and practical uses. 



Edible: Leaves, stems, and seeds are all edible, the root is not. Young leaves can 
be eaten raw, cooked as a pot herb, or added to soups, stews, or sauces. Leaves 
can be dried for use later to give a nutrition boost. Powdered leaves have even 
been used in smoothies. Leaves are high in beta-carotene, vitamin C, iron, and 
zinc. Raw leaves have approximately 29 calories per % cup. Stems are edible raw 
or cooked similarly to asparagus. I like it raw as it has a pleasant lemony flavor. 
Seeds can be eaten raw, cooked, or dried and ground into a flour similar to 
buckwheat. Seeds are high in calcium and fiber. 

Herbal: The most common herbal use of curly dock is as a gentle laxative and has 
extensively been used to treat mild constipation. The root has the greatest herbal 
benefits, but the entire plant can be used. 

The root is alterative, antiscorbutic, astringent, cholagogue, depurative, laxative, 
and mildly tonic. What I find most interesting is that the root can cause or relieve 
diarrhea depending on dosage and harvest time of the root. Seed can be used to 
treat diarrhea at any time. When I was a child we harvested the root later in the 
year to treat constipation and the seed to treat diarrhea. Cool plant to know. 

The root can be mashed into a poultice, used to make a salve, or dried and made 
into a powder to treat external sores, ulcers, and wounds. The root has been 
shown in some tests to slow the growth of certain types of cancer. 

Practical: Curly dock can be used to make a brown, green, or yellow dye. Time of 
harvest and parts of plant used determine the color outcome. Dried seeds can 
produce a dark brown, leaves produce a green, and stems can produce a yellow. 
Leaves and stems used for dye must be harvested early in the season. 

Warnings: Curly dock is poisonous to cattle and sheep. The seeds are toxic to 
chickens. 

Curly dock contains oxalic acid. People with arthritis, gout, and kidney stones 
should be extra careful consuming curly dock, it may aggravate the condition. 
Cooking does reduce the levels of oxalic acid. 

Behavior: Curly dock is an introduced species to the Americas. Its origin is 
Europe, Asia, and North Africa. It is considered an invasive species and has been 
found throughout North America, South America, Australia, and New Zealand. 



It isn't as detrimental as more aggressive species like kudzu. In cattle and sheep 
pastures it should be removed. Curly dock can be controlled with various 
chemicals. 

Propagation: I am not sure why you would want to propagate curly dock, but 
if you really want to you can simply collect the heads of the plant before they turn 
dark brown, place the heads in a paper bag and shake. If you wish to buy seed 
there are seeds available for sale at some specialty retailers. No special care or 
help is needed for the seed to sprout. Just scatter in the area where you want the 
plant. 

Recipes: Sorry for this one I have no recipes for this plant that are my own, or I 
have a right to share. There are a few online, most of which are from Europe. 

Notes: 

Describe terrain found, conditions, time of year, and anything that will help you 
remember where you found the plant. 



Daisy fleabane 

Erigeron annuus 




| Native | | Introduced 

| Native, No County Data | | Introduced, No County Data 


| | Both 

| Both, No County Data 


| Absent/Un reported 




Habitat: Daisy fleabane can be found in fields, cultivated areas, waste spaces, 
roadways, and vacant lots. 

Uses: Daisy fleabane has edible, herbal, and questionable practical uses. 

Edible: Only the leaves are edible. They are edible raw, but due to the fuzzy 
texture few people find them palatable. The flavor raw is somewhat similar to 
that of a mild radish. The leaves can be cooked in the same ways you would cook 
other wild greens. 

Herbal: The entire plant has been used in herbal medicine. A tea made from the 
dried leaves and flowers has been used in the treatment of diarrhea and even 
some sexually transmitted diseases. The plant is astringent and diuretic. 

Practical: Daisy fleabane gets its name from the thought that the dried flowers 
would assist in ridding an area of fleas. While this has been proven not to be true, 
there are some that still believe the ash of the burned flowers repel some insects. 

Some people use the flowers both dried and fresh in homemade soaps. It is an 
attractive plant and has been intentionally planted in wild flower gardens and is 
somewhat common in dried flower arrangements. 

Warnings: None known. There are several related species. 

Behavior: Daisy fleabane prefers somewhat dry soil and thrives in a more 
alkaline ph. This plant can take over neglected properties and is actually to be 
preferred over other aggressive species. An annual plant that reseeds itself easily. 

Daisy fleabane is native to the United States and has been naturalized in parts of 
central Europe. It can grow to a little of 4 foot in height. An annual plant that 
spreads its seeds by wind. It is sometimes called old man's beard, after the flower 
passes, the seeds sort of look like a white beard. 

Propagation: I haven't found any retailers that sell daisy fleabane seeds or 
plants. It can be propagated by either method. If you can find young plants, they 
are easily transplanted. I would be surprised if anyone tried to stop you from 
taking a plant or two from anywhere, but it is always best to ask permission. 



Seed can be collected from the middle of June till after the first frost. Sow in 
disturbed soil. Late fall is suggested. In agricultural zones 7 b - 9, partial shade is 
suggested. 

Notes: 

Describe terrain found, conditions, time of year, and anything that will help you 
remember where you found the plant. 



Purple Deadnettle 
Lamium purpureum 



| Native | | Introduced Both | | Absent/Un reported 

| Native, No County Data | | Introduced, No County Data [ | Both, No County Data 


Habitat: Waste spaces, gardens, and lawns. 



Common Names: Purple Archangel 


Uses: Edible: Young leaves are edible raw in salads, used as an ingredient in 
smoothies. Can be used to make tea, and has even been used as an ingredient in 
sauces and stir-fries. In Sweden purple deadnettle has been used as a pot herb. 

As the plant ages the fuzzy texture makes it unpalatable to many. 

Herbal: Dried leaves and flowers can be used in a decoction for the slowing or 
stopping of hemorrhage. Fresh leaves when bruised have been applied to wounds 
to help slow or stop bleeding. A tea of the leaves has been reported to promote 
perspiration and is commonly used in the treatment of fever or chills. 

Warnings: Purple Deadnettle is commonly confused with Henbit. They are 
similar in appearance, growing habits, and flower color. Luckily both edible. 



Henbit left Purple Deadnettle right 


Behavior: Annual herb that prefers cooler weather and reseeds itself readily. 
Presents itself beautifully as early as January and dies back as the heat of summer 
comes. An introduced species that is native to Europe, Asia, and parts of North 
Africa. Is considered an invasive species in many areas and is easily controlled 
with herbicides. 


Square stems, maximum height of right at 12 inches. Tends to spread easily. 
Flowers look a little like a mouth attempting to bite something. Leaves look 
similar to stinging nettle, but this plant has no sting in spite of its fuzzy texture. 

Recipes: As stated above can be used raw in salads. Dried leaves can be stored 
long term for use in teas. I have heard that there is a Purple Deadnettle pesto 
recipe, but it isn't mine, so I can't share. 

Propagation: Seed is the best method for propagation. Seeds can be collected 
from plants once flowers have reached maturity. Seeds are available from 
specialty herb retailers. 

Notes: 

Describe terrain found, conditions, time of year, and anything that will help you 
remember where you found the plant. 



Queen Anne's Lace 


Daucus carota 





Habitat: A dominant flower/weed found in fields, along roadways, and in waste 
spaces. 

Common Names: Wild Carrot, Bird's Nest, Bishop's Lace. 

Uses: Queen Anne's lace has both edible, herbal, and practical uses. 

Edible: First year roots, leaves, flowers, and seeds are all edible. 

First year roots are quite woody, but can be used in soups, stews, and teas. Roots 
are small, about the size of my little finger. I prefer to peal the roots first. 

Young leaves can be chopped and added to salads. 

Flowers can be deep fried or fresh flowers can be thrown into salads. Flowers can 
also be used to make jellies or wines. 

Seeds can be used in soups or stews either whole or dried and powdered like a 
spice. 

Herbal: There is a really long list of potential benefits herbally. Some part of 
Queen Anne's Lace has been used for anti-psychotic, anti-schizophrenic, 
antidepressant, antispasmodic, sedative, aphrodisiac, and even as a sweetener. 



The seeds of Queen Anne's lace have been used as a form of contraception and 
causing abortions. This practice has documentation as early as the 4 th century B.C. 
Several herbal companies are selling seed extract for birth control purposes. 

Practical: Queen Anne's lace has been documented to boost tomato production 
when growing nearby. This plant can also create a microclimate, providing slightly 
cooler, and moister air for greens when inter-planted. 

Warnings: There are a couple of plants that look similar that are poisonous. 
Hemlock and Fool's Parsley. 


Poison Hemlock 



Fool's Parsley 



Behavior: Queen Anne's Lace is an introduced species from Europe and 
southwest Asia and has been naturalized to North America and Australia and 
several other location. Seeds can remain viable in the soil for up to five years. 

The garden varieties of carrot are related species. Queen Anne's lace is a biennial 
plant. In the first year, only leaves form in a rosette pattern. In the second year, a 
central stem grows and develops a flower. When the flower dries, the seeds form 
in the flower and it dries to look like a bird's nest. 

There is a native species of wild carrot to the United States, it does look similar, 
but Queen Anne's lace is more dominant. This plant can easily take over an area. 
Mowing is the best form of control. 

Propagation : If you wish to grow this plant, seeds can be purchased from a 
variety of places and can also be collected anywhere the plants can be found. 
Once the flower looks like a bird's nest, just clip it from the stalk and allow it to 
finish drying. Once completely dry, the seeds can be removed and stored. Can be 
planted in most soils as long as it has plenty of sunshine. 

Recipe: You can use the flowers in the same manner of any of the other flower 
jelly recipes. The same can be said for using the flowers for wine. I have tried to 
find how the people of Ireland traditionally used Queen Anne's lace as a 
sweetener with no success. I will be doing some experimenting. 

Notes: 

Describe terrain found, conditions, time of year, and anything that will help you 
remember where you found the plant. 




Wild Lettuce 

Lactuca virosa 





Symbol: LAVI8 
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Lactuca Canadensis 
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Lactuca serriola 




| Native | | Introduced | | Both | | Abserft/Ur reported 

| Native, No County Data | | Introduced, No County Data | | Both. No County Data 



Habitat: There are somewhere between 50 and 75 species of wild lettuce 
around the world. I am going to cover 3 here. All of the species share a preferred 
habitat. They can be found in yards, vacant lots, waste spaces, and on roadsides. 
The only reason I am including lactuca verosa is because it is the one that 
everyone is actively looking for. You cannot put complete faith in the USDA map. I 
included it for a reference, but for a state to be included on the map there must 
be a verified observation of the plant by someone who has contact with the 
USDA. I can tell you there are several plants that I have found in Alabama that are 
not shown to be here by the USDA. 

Uses: The wild lettuces that I will cover all have edible and herbal properties. 

Edible: Leaves are edible raw when young on all three of the species that I will 
cover. As they age the get bitter quickly. Verosa will be more bitter than the other 
two. 

Herbal: Lactuca verosa is highly prized for its narcotic and hypnotic effects. It is 
the strongest of the lettuces that I will cover, but it is also the least commonly 
found. All three have pain relieving properties. Lactuca conadensis is a native 
species of wild lettuce and was used during the civil war when supplies of dilaudid 
were low. Lactuca serriola is the weakest of the three species, but is more widely 
spread. 

Wild lettuce has been used to treat coughs, reduce the symptoms of asthma and 
migraine headaches, insomnia, anxiety, a pain reliever, and during the 1960's and 
early 70' s as a recreational drugs that was purported to produce a feeling of 
euphoria and slight sedative effects. 

The white sap is what is so prized and powerful. It can be used topically and does 
a fair job of relieving pain. Used as a tea it is reported to have a strength 
somewhat better than prescription strength ibuprofen. Tea is the most common 
method of use. The second most common method is to condense the sap by 
simmering with water and sugar. This is taken as a liquid medicine or added to 
tea. 


Tinctures have also been made of the leaves and stems. 



I have read that it can be made injectable, but I have no experience with the 
process. 

Wild lettuce is also one of the plants that is smoked. I have found references to it 
being smoked as you would tobacco where the results are milder than used as a 
tea, but takes effect quicker. I have also found one reference of a person who 
condensed the sap and smoke that in an opium pipe. He stated that it "messed 
him up". Some claim that smoking wild lettuce can have a hallucinogenic effect. I 
have done neither. 

Warnings: Wild lettuce is generally considered safe in small amounts. Large 
amounts have been indicated in a few deaths. People allergic to ragweed may 
also be allergic to wild lettuce. Wild lettuce may interact with sedative 
medications, multiplying their effects. 

Caution should be taken when using wild lettuce medicinally. Learn from 
someone locally which species you have. As has been stated a couple of times in 
this document, this plant has excellent uses as well as the possiblility of being 
misused. 

Behavior: Wild lettuce prefers full sun to part shade. Serriola and verosa look 
very similar to each other. Verosa has a more red or purple color to the stems and 
veins of the leaves. Both have prickles on the stems and leaves. All three species 
can grow quite tall, between 5 and 8 feet. Most all of the species look similar 
enough to know they are part of the same family. 

The three species that I covered here have small yellow flowers that produce 
seeds that like dandelion have a fluffy parachute like structure that allows the 
wind to disburse seeds for quite some distance. 

Wild lettuce is commonly confused with sow's thistle. Sow's thistle typically 
doesn't grow as tall and has hollow stems. All three of these species are 
considered annuals and are fast growing. When very young wild lettuce and sow's 
thistle are commonly confused with dandelion. This confusion doesn't last long 
due to height. 

Propagation: Propagation is almost exclusively by seed. Seeds can be collected 
in the wild or purchased from a wide range of sellers. Direct sow early spring. 



Notes: 

Describe terrain found, conditions, time of year, and anything that will help you 
remember where you found the plant. 



